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DAYLIGHTING 


by the Luxfer System brings the results you want. Luxfer 
Prisms are not merely window glass, but are made of the 
finest quality pressed crystal glass by our own special process. 





PLATE |. This illustration shows how light rays are bent 
by means of prism angles. 





PLATE Ul. This illustration shows appearance of simple prism 
square, Note angles on surface. 


AMERICAN luxfer Prism COMPANY 


OFFICES 
Suamnas, mepyoun Bite. DuLuts, 106 W. Michigan St. New York, 507 W. Broadway. pm, 0 Zackeoee St. 
osTon, 49 Federal St. Kansas City, 948 N. Y. Life Bldg New Or.eans, 904 Hennen Bldg. T. PauL, 615 Ryan Bldg. 
i , Bx. ‘ eae hee? an d ‘ " San FRANCISCO, 15 Ss 
— eg er 2 MILWAUKEE, 1300 Majestic Bldg. PirrspuRGH, 1022 Fulton Bldg. nee Dd sg - 
Cincinnati, 37 Thoms Bldg. INDIANAPOLIS, 10 E. Market St. PHILADELPHIA, 807 Chestnut St. Dattas, Builders’ Exchange. 


The operation of Luajer like most scien- 
tific successes is extremely simple. In 
Plates I and II we show the manner in 
which light is diverted to any desired 
point. ‘The same principle holds in all the 
various forms of Luafer Prisms. 


We have but to change the angles, and 
construct our prism to meet conditions. 


It must be remembered, however, that this 
is not a matter of guess-work. We have 
gone to great expense in securing the 
services of the world’s best specialists 
in this line and every problem that comes 
to us whether it involves a large or small 
expenditure is passed upon by experts in 
daylight illumination. 


It is possible to install so-called ‘‘glass 
prisms” that lessen rather than increase 
the daylight illumination ‘in a given room. 
Cases of this kind are by no means rare. 


Luaxfer brings unfailing results because it 
is always designed to meet a given con- 
dition. 


We guarantee that Luafer will accomplish 
every result we claim for it. 


Send for Booklet 
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ENTRANCE LOBBY 


INTERIOR DECORATION OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


CARRERE & HASTINGS. 


T is rare to find in current architectural practice a 
well-balanced adjustment between excellences of 
plan and of external composition or between ex- 

terior decorative composition and interior decoration. 
One of these sides of the problem of design is gen 
erally recognizable as an architect's forte and _ that 
department in which it is possible to find the fewest 
examples of conspicuous excellence in American ar- 
chitecture is unquestionably that of 
tion. There 


interior decora- 


several reasons for 


are our backward- 
ness in this art. Interior decoration, perhaps more 
than any department of architectural art, depends 


for its encouragement and perpetuation upon a multi- 
tude of excellent examples. We have not, as yet, in 
this country, a great many conspicuously good examples 
to serve as the needed source of inspiration, and the 
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profession, as a whole, has not given that degree of at- 
tention to decoration from which a speedy awakening 
may be expected in the near future. The average Amer- 
ican architect is not and does not pretend to be especially 
weil prepared to design interior decoration, and he has 
tacitly admitted that fact by practically abandoning the 
field to the dealers in fabrics who have 
not been slow to seize the opportunity of building upon 


furniture and 


a very extensive system, employing their own designers 
and operating in the great majority of cases entirely in- 
dependent of the architect, importing as a background 
for their business relics and furnishings to be had in the 
market of the old world and, in many cases, incorporat- 
ing these either bodily in their decorative schemes—a 
mantel here, some old furniture or wainscot there—or 
else imitating the old work as nearly as their skill and 
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means permit. This system has, of course, produced 
some worthy results, but only in those cases where the 
designers are zealous artists and have not permitted 
their desire to sell quantity to get the better of higher 
esthetic motives. In most cases, however, the effect has 
been to seriously handicap the development of any 
serious efforts at interior decoration in this country and 
even, in some isolated cases, so completely to over- 
shadow the functions of the architect as effectually *to 
eliminate him as a factor in the building operation, The 
matter of interior decoration, therefore, remains one 
of the undigested issues of architectural activity, and 
until there is a more general understanding of the sub- 
ject the great ma- 
jority of owners 
will continue to be 
entirely content 
with the kind of in- 
terior decoration 
work afforded by 


present methods 
outside of the ar- 
chitects’ — supervi- 


sion. It is worthy 
of note, therefore, 
when a firm of 
American _archi- 
tects produces an 
important work of 
interior decoration 
and demonstrates 
in that work that 
the more imagina- 
tive problems of 
interior decoration 
are as much in its 
grasp as are the 
technical ones of 
planning and con- 
struction. It will, 
therefore, be a val- 
vable lesson in dec- 
orative art to the 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of people 
who will annually 
pass through the 
splendidly equipped 
apartments of New 
York’s great new 
library in Fifth Avenue to have constantly before 
them surroundings in harmony with their serious 
purposes in seeking the educational benefits of the 
institution. 

During the past few years it has repeatedly been 
remarked that Messrs. Carrére & Hastings are a con 
spicuous example of the result of perfection in one 
particular sub-style of what is commonly called Renais- 
sance architecture, their chosen period being the eight- 
eenth century in France. No single work of this firm, 
perhaps, crystallizes as does the New York Public Li- 
brary their conclusions as to the adaptation and devel- 
opment of this particular style to current conditions in 
America. While it has not always been possible, per- 
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haps, to give their conclusions unqualified praise, to the 
student of his profession it must be apparent that work 
of the character done by this firm has a definite artis- 
tic goal and proceeds by more or less definite methods 
to an elevation of the general professional standard. 
It is so common a sensation in the present-day buildings 
to feel after entering that one is not amid the interior 
surroundings suggested by their general external aspect. 
In the New York Library one has no such feeling; the 
architecture seems all to have emanated from a common 
origin; its various parts are in thorough accord. So 
much, at least, has the consistent pursuit of one sub- 
style yielded for the general impression of unity in a 
modern _ structure, 
combining the util- 
ities of a great cir- 
culating and refer- 
ence library with 
monumentality of 
planning and com- 
position. It must 
be apparent to the 
architect making 
an inspection of so 
huge a building as 
the library how 
great are the de- 
mands on the de- 
signers not only 
for a large concep- 
tion of his task as 
a whole but for the 
greatest resource- 
fulness in the vari- 
ation of his detail. 
And when the de- 
signer is, admit- 
tedly, working on 
the variations of a 
single phase of the 
Renaissance styles 
how much more 
exacting are the 
demands upon his 
ingenuity! In such 
a case the architect 
must confine him- 
self closely to the 
logical pursuit of 
his chosen goal, 
and that is precisely what the architects of the library 
have done with signal success. 

While the opportunities for decorative treatment in 
the library were numerous the practical difficulties to 
be overcome to achieve harmonious effects were ever 
present and imposing their presence upon the designer’s 
attention. A number of the large rooms disposed 
around the outside of the plan where the light is espe 
cially good are devoted to the purpose of special ref- 
erence and research work for students, who are thus 
enabled to work undisturbed and in close touch with the 
books they desire to consult. To accommodate these 
volumes the less brilliantly lighted portions of the rooms 
are equipped with book stacks which, while highly use- 
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DETAIL OF TRUSTEES’ ROOM 

ful intrude themselves into the decorative scheme. and 
produce a discord which the designer cannot hope to 
escape. The best he can do is to disregard the intrusion 
and accept the handicap as one of the inherent disad- 
vantages of his problem. 

In one case the judgment of the architects 
in a matter of interior arrangement has been 
especially vindicated. It has been remarked 
by some architects who have been closely in- 
terested in the architecture of the New York 
Public Library that the elevation of the rear, 
facing Bryant Park, while one of the most 
interesting views of the exterior design, so 
reduces the light in the large stack room as 
to make necessary the constant use of arti- 
ficial light for convenient access to the stacks. 
This proves, on inspection, not to be the fact, 
and while the stack floors presented no op- 
portunities for decorative endeavor, their 
convenient arrangement and lighting was a 
very important problem and has been solved 
in a highly satisfactory manner. It had also 
been remarked when the for the 
library were first made public that the placing 
of the main reading room would prove a 
great inconvenience. Now that the design 
stands executed that objection also seems to 
disappear, and it has been remarked by vis- 
itors to the building that they would not at 
all object to walking up gradually the ample 
and attractive monumental marble staircase 
or lingering in the rotunda to inspect the rare 
volumes and manuscript that are to be exhib- 
ited there, before reaching the working parts 
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of the library, the public catalogue and the delivery desk 
which divides the great reading chamber across its 
length. It is a question not easy to decide whether this 
feature does not by its intrusion disturb the dignity of so 
monumental a room. It certainly prevents the spectator 
from seeing the whole room from any point of the floor. 
Practically it is the distributing point, on the conveyer 
system for books called for by means of a pneumatic 
tube service from various parts of the building. The 
ingenious way in which this key to the entire working 
library has been treated as a decorative screen in char- 
acter with the colossal wall and ceiling treatment of the 
apartment, giving scale to the whole, is an example of 
the resourcefulness of the architects. Any isolated 
treatment of this feature would only have called atten- 
tion to an unfortunate practical condition of the prob- 
lem and would have been an acknowledgment by the 
architects of their inability to handle it satisfactorily 
from an architectural standpoint. Moreover, the loca- 
tion of the delivery desk across the middle of the room 
places it in the only position from which the library at- 
tendants are able conveniently to serve and oversee 
every part of the room. The galleries around its peri- 
meter serve also as vantage points for the library at- 
tendants, while the space under the overhang is utilized 
to accommodate many thousands of reference volumes 
of a general character in constant demand by readers 
who come in to peruse a favorite author for an hour or 
two. 

The effective concealment of the radiation and venti- 
lation of this room is to be remarked, the heating being 
accomplished indirectly by hidden radiators and the ven- 
tilation by a fan system, forcing in fresh air at the junc- 
tion of walls and ceiling and drawing out the foul air 
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at the floor through registers designed as a continuous 
base to the book shelves under the galleries. The gen- 
eral illumination will be by chandeliers suspended from 
the decorative ceiling beams and light for reading will 
be obtained from lamps placed on the individual reading 
tables. By day the cross light admitted through the 
great arched openings on the long sides furnishes the 
best kind of natural illumination for reading. 

Next to the main reading room the most important 
apartments of the library architecturally are the two 
great vestibules occupying the central feature of the 
Fifth Avenue mass. The lower one on the first floor 
level presents an interesting treatment, in white marble, 
of engaged columns and arches carrying a coved ceil- 
ing with penetrations, of the same material which is 
also carried, in barrel vaults, up the staircases on either 
side. The problems in stereotomy that have been solved 
in this apartment excite curiosity and admiration for 
the consistency of the decorative scheme and the de- 
signers’ skill in 
avoiding disagree- 
able distortions. 

The upper ves- 
tibule at the head 
of the marble stair- 
cases presented an 
entirely different 
problem which 
found its solution 
in different archi- 
tectural expedients 
and in other mate- 
rials. In the first 
place the light here 
comes through 
semicircular win- 
dows at the ends, 
implying a barrel- 
vaulted ceiling, 
which, running 
through —_uninter- 
ruptedly from end 
to end, is subdi- 
vided by shallow 
ribs and beams and 
coffered, being rendered in plastic covered with ani- 
mated ornament in rich, deep tones. The walls, on 
the other hand, repeat around the four sides, the 
arched staircase openings at either end with vigor- 
ous coupled Corinthian pilasters supporting an en- 
tablature in which special emphasis is laid on the 
cornice. This order is executed in hand-carved wood, 
the blank arches and lunettes being filled in with plaster 
fields, later to receive mural decorations, and are bor- 
dered with richly veined marble. The staircase ceiling 
at either end supports a balcony reached from the floor 
of this vestibule by a spiral staircase concealed in the 
central pier. 

It is cnly by a close inspection of the architectural 
devices suggested by the designers’ careful considera- 
tion of every phase of the ever-varying decorative prob- 
lems that the amount of study of detail required can 
be realized. These two rooms have been selected as 
typical examples to illustrate the point. The same at- 
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tention has been consistently bestowed upon the eatire 
decorative scheme. 

Regarding the illustrations herewith attention should 
be called, also, to the fact, perfectly familiar to archi- 
tects, that while, in general, photographs of buildings 
are untrustworthy they are especially so of interiors. It 
is an optical phenomenon recognized by architectural 
designers that the ceiling of a room always appears to 
the eye smaller than the floor and that, therefore, any- 
thing depicted or modeled upon the ceiling must be 
designed larger and coarser than if it were upon the 
walls or floor. This exagggeration of scale, which 1s 
duly corrected by the eye, is, however, faithfully repro- 
duced by the camera and the resulting picture is cor- 
respondingly misleading. In rooms of great size the 
photographic exaggeration is minimized and the pic- 
ture more nearly approximates what the eye sees. Con- 
versely, in smaller rooms, especially when the ceiling 
height is low in proportion to the other two principal di- 
mensions of the 
apartment and re- 
lief decoration is 
employed, the ex- 
aggeration is at a 
maximum. ‘There- 
fore, except in 
those rooms where 
the conditions are 
favorable to the 
camera, as in the 
entrance vestibule 
and rotunda and in 
the great reading 
room, the illustra- 
tions are not to be 
accepted as entire- 
ly just reproduc- 
tions of the deco- 
rative scheme as 
regards the scale 
of the members. 
Where conditions 
are especially unfa- 
vorable a truer ap- 
proximation of the 
actual decorative effect of an apartment may some- 
times be had by pointing the lens directly at the ceiling. 
Examples of such views are shown, and the one show- 
ing an octagonal vestibule ceiling illustrates the point. 

It is, of course, out of the question to reproduce color 
values in photographs, but it may be remarked in some 
of the illustrations that the ceiling, as a whole, has re- 
ceived a vigorous chromatic treatment and it has been 
remarked by some who have seen the decorations that 
these features have the appearance of being unduly 
heavy in tone by comparison with the architectural treat- 
ment of the walls. Such an opinion might be expected, 
particularly in the case of the main reading room, but, 
as nentioned above, the apartment lacks its fixtures, its 
furniture and its thousands of gaily colored volumes on 
the walls. The same allowance is to be made in the 
other rooms where such an effect is now suggested. 
Dovbtless, the architects had clearly in mind their color 
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AN EXECUTIVE ORDER 

& is with the greatest satisfaction we learn that Pres- 

ident Taft has taken the final step for making ef- 
fective the work of the Commission of Fine Arts in 
the District of Columbia by issuing an executive order 
that all plans for public buildings in the District shall 
be submitted to the Commission before final approval. 
This action by the President safeguards the development 
of the National Capital and ensures its beautification. 


TO WELCOME COMING GUESTS. 


HE approaching convention of the Institute at San 
Francisco will give those Fellows and Associates 
who have not yet had the pleasure of visiting the Pacific 
Coast an excellent opportunity to remedy that omission. 
A committee on the reception and entertainment of vis- 
iting members has been appointed by the local chapter 
and, under the chairmanship of Mr. Jas. W. Reid, is 
making active preparations to carry out the task as- 
signed to it. The well-known attractions of San Fran- 
cisco and its neighborhood, the option of going and re- 
turning by various and different routes, together with 
the low rates of fare, make this an especially favorable 
time to see the coast at its best season. These collateral 
advantages, in addition to the important professional 
questions scheduled for presentation at this meeting, 
should insure a large attendance. 


“OR EQUAL THERETO” 

HEN the architect writes in his specification, “All 
doors throughout to be furnished and fitted with 
Vulcan hardware, plate nos.,” etc., or, “all hardwood 
tioors to be finished with Baker’s Altoona Polish,” he 
should break the point of his pen before he permits him- 

self to add, “or equal thereto.” 
For every building, taking price, locality and finish 
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into consideration, there is in almost every case some one 
make of building material or equipment which is, on the 
whole, more suitable for that particular occasion than 
any other. In the case of materials like Portland ce- 
ment, most architects prefer to supplement brand with 
a test requirement. [ut in such instances as are cited 
above, and in many others like them, the architect should 
have no hesitation in saying distinctly what he requires 
and then should close the door to future disputes by 
omitting the phrase objected to— 
spells timidity, to say the least. 


a phrase which always 


“STYLES” AND THEIR HANDICAP 
O F all the shibboleths which have been invented from 


time to time to test the “correctness” of an artist's 
work probably none has wrought more harm for the 
unwary than that of “style.” So firmly fixed is this idea 
in the mind of the man in the street that if one cannot, 
with a clear conscience, give him a prompt answer to 
his invariable question “in what style is that building ?” 
he regards the one questioned as an ignoramus in arch- 
itecture. There are too many architects as well who, 
not having had the benefit of systematic training in 
preparation for their profession, have a confused idea 
that “style” is necessarily a conscious adjunct of design. 

Style, in the historical sense in which it is generally 
used, means a national way of building and, properly 
applied, is a term which may be correctly employed. But 
unfortunately these national ways of building are not 
clearly understood by the inexpert, and superficial ad 
junctive detail is seized upon as the hall mark of a style. 
So, pointed windows are taken to spell Gothic, and “the 
orders” Renaissance. It would greatly surprise such a 
questioner to be told that every window and doorway 
in a building may be pointed and the design of the build- 
ing still not be Gothic, or that every cap in the facade 
may be a Scamozzi cap and the design be not at all 
“Renaissance.” Still more incredulous would be that 
questioner (his name is legion) who asks “when are we 
going to have an American style” if he were answered, 
“we have one, and have always had since the landing 
of the first colonists.” 

The fact is, style in architecture, as has been said, is 
merely a nation’s way of building, and every building in 
\merica differs in its total expression as well as in its 
technique from all other buildings ever built elsewhere, 
and so is easily distinguishable from all those others 
that if an 
erect in America an 
foreign building he 


We may even \merican 
architect 


exact duplicate of any 


go further and say 
were commissioned to 
would be 
unable to execute his commission, whatever means were 
put at his disposal. That is to say, if it could be made 
possible to compare the original and the American copy 
alongside of each other they could be easily dis- 
tinguished, because of the differences in “handling,” due 
to the differences inherent in time, place and heredity. 
If men in their architectural designs would bring 
themselves to feel that all this talk of “style” is futile 
and even a barrier to progress, and would set themselves 
heart and soul to finding a timely and rational solution 
of the problem in hand they would soon understand that 
the vernacular in which they may choose to express 
their thoughts is not, after all, of much consequence. 
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(Continued from page 156) 
values when everything should have been finally placed. 
The great Italian palace and French chateau interiors, 
it may be recalled, have decorative schemes in color and 
form which often seem impossible when seen in books 
reduced to geometrical drawings and reproduced from 
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photographs. No doubt the architects of the library 
were accurately informed as to the most approved prec- 
edents in decorative work of the character which have 
been rendered in the library, and did not fail to avail 
themselves of all known devices of the art. 


Free Instruction in Architecture and the 
Mechanic Arts 

The St. Paul Institute and the Builders Exchange, 
of that city, have united in organizing a systematic 
schedule of instruction for laborers and unemployed 
mechanics. As employers of labor members of the 
Builders Exchange are interested in developing a body 
of workmen with some theoretical training in addition 
to their practical skill. In connection with this scheme 
courses are also offered in architecture. The elemen- 
tary courses in drawing are in charge of Mr. J. O. 
Cedarburg, a draftsman in the office of State Architect 
Clarence Johnston. Intermediate and advanced courses 
in architecture are given under the direction of Mr. T. 
G. Holyoke, of Cass Gilbert’s office, and Mr. E. L. Mas- 
queray, architect of the cathedral. 
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HE CONSERVATION OF ARCHI- 
TECTURAL RESOURCES 


During the past four years there has been insistently 
placed before us by the national government, in the 
shape of printed pamphlets from various departments, 
the necessity for a conservation, an economical use of 
our national resources. We have been admonished to 
stop the needless waste of raw material, and to give in- 
telligent co-operation in conserving what at one time 
was regarded as inexhaustible supplies, but which sci- 
entific investigation has demonstrated are rapidly dimin- 
ishing resources. The wide application of this very im- 
portant system of economy may, without stretching a 
point, be with much justice applied to a conservation 
of our architectural resources. By this term is meant 
to include those areas of location in all the more im- 
portant cities throughout this country, where through 
the shifting of population or the encroaching tide of 
business locations any one, with but indifferent percep- 
tion, may easily foretell the great importance that these 
localities will assume in the near future. As the matter 
stands in New York at present, as far as any law on 
the statute books may have a bearing, or any restrictions 
that might be enforced by our Building Department, 
there are no legal means to prevent the wasting of such 
opportunities. No steps can be taken to insure the log- 
ical architectural development of a given locality, and 
the ultimate result is entirely in the hands of individual 
owners, who have not hitherto shown much municipal 
pride in the class or design of buildings erected. 

The often referred to instance of the failure of the 
certain property owners abutting on Times Square 
in New York to combine in the production of a good 
architectura! result, and the very unfortunate outcome, 
is only again alluded to as affording a valuable object 
lesson to other municipalities. 

The observant man, especially if he has lived in New 
York for several years, knows how many opportunities 
are yet present for the architectural adornment of 
civic centers, and he will need all the optimism he can 
command to prevent him from believing that these 
architectural resources will fail of conservation. 

Turning his back on Times Square, and tracing his 
steps north, naturally along Broadway, the saunterer 
will soon reach Columbus Circle, where Eighth avenue 
crosses Broadway. With the rapid upbuilding of New 
York, it can be confidentially predicted that this point 
will soon become an active civic center. Its location 
presents certain topographical features that it is well to 
consider. From this point, north along Eighth avenue 
to 110th street and east on Fifty-ninth street to Fifth 
avenue, stretches the uninterrupted expanse of Central 
Park. Looking northeast one sees the beautiful sky 
line of trees and all the wide and open spacing of a 
well-kept park. This park acts as a barrier to future 
building encroachment over the area indicated. On the 
west is one of the most important apartment house sec- 
tions of Manhattan Island. It may be logically inferred 
that the steady northward growth of population will 
probably halt here for a longer period than it has at any 
other previous location. 

New Yorkers are familiar with the character of Co- 
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lumbus Circle. Its rambling buildings, representing 
various types of construction, design and material, are 
an eyesore and, with the natural enhancement of real 
estate values, will, no doubt, soon be demolished to 
make room for more appropriate structures. 

Here we have an architectural opportunity of the 
greatest value, but we can not assure ourselves that it 
will be taken advantage of. It will take but one atrocity 
to spoil the whole place just in the same way that the 
monstrous advertising tower has ruined the architectural 
presentation of Times Square. As a nucleus for a 
scheme of coherent and sane construction, we have at 
Columbus Circle, on the north, Carrere & Hastings’ 
New Theater. We had in Times Square the Hotel 
Astor and the Times Building. Excepting the Rector 
building neither of these good buildings served to set 
an example for subsequent operation, and there was no 
way to prevent the unfortunate thing that has happened. 

Another and perhaps minor opportunity is shown in 
the development around Union Square, New York. The 
plaza on the north side of the square may be designated 
as a municipal reviewing and parade ground. Here at 
different times throughout the year large numbers of 
people congregate to witness drills or parades by various 
uniformed bodies in the city’s service. 

Here may be seen a good example of varying periods 
of New York building activity and how, regardless of 
juxtaposition or location, the individual owner may do 
as he likes with his own without regard to fitness or 
esthetic propriety. The examples cited are but a few 
of the many instances to be found along the main 
thoroughfare of New York City. 

Other cities throughout the country present equally 
good opportunities and equally flagrant examples. 

Having referred to this failure to conserve our archi- 
tectural opportunities, it naturally occurs to the reader 
that some solution or pertinent suggestion that will 
prevent further waste should be added. 
not know how it can be done. 


Frankly, we do 
Possibly by municipal 
enactment, or such legal restrictions as were suggested 
by Mr. John M. Carrere in an interview printed in a 
recent issue. It is along these lines that the Fifth Ave- 
nue Association and President Brunner’s committee of 
the local chapter of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects are working. We look forward with much con- 
fidence to a large measure of accomplishment and that 
the future character of building operations on Fifth 
avenue will be of a nature that will reflect credit on 
the architectural perceptions of the various owners. We 
believe that people are to-day more alive to the value 
of good architecture as a municipal asset than ever be- 
fore. The task before us is to make 
operative. 


these views 


Standardizing Designs 

According to a news item in a recent issue of The 
Building News, the Public Works Department .of Bur- 
mah has entrusted to a commission, composed of one 
engineer officer and one civil engineer, the standardiza- 
tion of all court house designs throughout that depen- 
dency. “Suitable” type designs have been drawn up 
by the commission and have received the approval of 
the Governor-General. 
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Japanese Stencils 

Until recently stenciling has been regarded by us as 
a mechanical process unworthy of an artist and to be 
employed only by craftsmen willing to sacrifice origi- 
nality and beauty to swift reproduction. 

It is now fairly well understood even in the West that 
no such sacrifice is necessary, and that for over a cen- 
tury and a half the Japanese have been stenciling the 
silks and cottons which are so much admired. 

Japanese stencils illustrate pure design as well as any 
group of objects that the department could show. The 
color of the resulting decoration on cloth is, of course, 
not seen, but all the other elements that please the eye 
in decoration—rhythm, balance, composition, and the 
rest—are there. In some cases we have even the last 
and most compelling factor of interest—“representa- 
tion.” 

The first Japanese stencils were probably used some 
two hundred years ago in Kyoto, which from the tenth 
century until forty years ago was the capital city of 
the empire and the chief seat of arts and of crafts. To- 
day stencils are used on all sorts of cloths, from the 
huge figures on the shop signs and theatrical curtains 
down to the delicate patterns on the silken kimono of 
the geisha and court ladies. They are not all successful 
as designs, however much the present demand for Ori- 
ental productions may popularize them. 

In general, the technique of making and using paper 
stencils is simple enough, but, as in any craft, mechani- 
cal skill and propriety of design must go hand in-hand. 
In brief, the design is “restrained,” as the dyers say, by 
a paste applied to the parts of the cloth to be left un- 
colored, and the piece is dipped and steamed as a whole. 
The designer submits his picture to the cutter, who 
takes a careful tracing from it and cuts out those por- 
tions of the background and design which are not to 
receive color. Through the holes thus left a starchy 
paste is rubbed on the cloth with a flexible wooden spa- 
tula; the stencil is then pulled off and the cloth turned 
over to the dyer to steam and soak. When the paste is 
removed the pattern is found to have taken on the bare 
spaces of the material. 

If the design includes more than one color, the proc 
ess is repeated, this time with the restraining paste ap 
plied to the first colored areas and to whatever places 
are to be left white. 

Each new color presupposes a fresh tracing from the 
original drawing, from which are cut all the spots not to 
receive that particular dye. 

The process of applying the restraining paste through 
the stencil is illustrated by a reproduction of a print by 
Kuniyoshi taken from Somemono Hayamanabu, “Quick 
Dyeing Methods,” published in Tokyo. The print 
shows a woman at work on a length of cloth suspended 
from either end. The cross tension is supplied by 
slivers of bamboo, spiked at the ends, which are longer 
than the width of the cloth, and, piercing the opposite 
edges of the strip and bending beneath it, act like 
springs. 

The paper in which the design is cut is very thin and 
tough. Five or six sheets are cut at one time, aftet 
which they are glued together two and two, often rein- 
forced by filaments of raw silk glued between, which 
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bridge the gaps and hold the more fragile parts of the 
design in place. The upper surface of the paper is then 
made waterproof with a preparation of the tannic juices 
from the persimmon and the walnut. 

Elaborate and delicate cuttings are possible only 
when the silk threads are used for reinforcement, and 
the cheaper stencils are necessarily designed to do with- 
out them.—Bulletin, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
October, 1910. 


Architectural Copyright 


The general attitude of architects toward the proposed 
extension of copyright to their works is, if we are to 
regard as representative the opinions expressed by sev- 
eral in the columns of a contemporary, not one of enthu- 
siasm. The reason for this is easily understood ; indeed, 
having regard to the present state of public opinion in 
matters architectural, it may well be doubted if archi- 
tects would have anything to gain by protection of this 
character. To those having a clear perception of the 
requirements of their art every fresh problem carries 
with it the conditions of its own solution, which would 
only be interfered with by imposing on it an adven- 
titious and preconceived ideal borrowed from another's 
work. The mere copyist is bound to fall short of the 
man whose knowledge and imagination are vivified by 
the limitations and conditions governing his work. The 
strong can afford to be generous, and we cannot picture 
the artist swooping down on his weaker brother for hav- 
ing lit his rushlight at his confrére’s lamp. Most archi- 
tects realize that but a small proportion of their re- 
muneration is the regard for the exercise of artistic 
imagination, and that consequently for some time to 
come it is unlikely that such legal protection would offer 
them any pecuniary advantage or tend in any way to 
advance their art. Mr. Ernest-Newton puts the matter 
clearly and concisely when he points out that— 

“Tf an architect’s work is sufficiently interesting to 
influence others, intelligent plagiarism is all to the good. 
Old houses were as much alike as peas in a pod. No 
one thought of copyrighting his ideas, and so a respec- 
table standard was maintained. Now and then a builder 
with more ideas than his fellows did something that set 
the countryside talking, and all the others followed in 
his footsteps. Of course, the wholesale pillage of de- 
signs from the professional journals by incompetent 
charlatans is abominable, and the caricaturing of an 
architect’s building is painful to the architect and bad 
for architecture, but the remedy lies very much in the 
hands of the public. If they become more discriminat- 
ing the purveyors of architectural hash will find their 
occupation gone and with them will disappear any 
necessity for architectural copyright.” 


The Complexity of Architectural Practice 
One of our English contemporaries refers in its notes 
to a paper by an English engineer before his colleagues 
on the “Theory and Practice of Surveying.” His an- 
alysis of the practical indistinction to the theoretical 
man suggests the complexity of variety of viewpoints of 
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the factors employed in present-day routine of architec- 
tural practice, especially in the United States. In the 
American architect's office it is necessary to distinguish 
not only between the practical and the theoretical man, 
but also between the designer and the constructor, and 
we believe we do not overstate the case when we say 
that, to-day, in an extensive practice, there are often 
four different classes of men engaged on a single piece 
of work. In the first place, there is the chief designer, 
who is generally the principal himself ; then there is the 
designer who develops, as a designer, the roughly sug- 
gested ideas of the design and produces drawings sufh- 
ciently accurate to pass on to the practical office man, 
whose business it is to know about all the technical de- 
tails necessary to show and specify for the guidance of 
the contractors ; and, lastly, there is the practical super- 
intendent, whose duties lie entirely on the job and who 
generally is little of a draughtsman. A truly complex 
system has the practice of architecture become, and 
when it is taken into account that in a large office 
the accounting is an equally important and complex 
operation, the busy architect has little opportunity to 
do some of the things which he seems so persistently 
to leave undone. 


Structural Lessons of the Brussels Exhibition Fire 


“The Builder” (London), in a recent issue, makes 
comments and suggestions applying to the construc- 
tion of exhibition buildings that are worthy of note. 
They are occasioned by the conflagration at the Brus- 
sels Exhibition, some weeks since. In substance the 
assertion is made that it is perfectly possible to con- 
struct appropriate structures for exhibition purposes by 
abandoning the present system of a wood structure 
covered with canvas and modelled in plaster of Paris. 
Steel inexpensively encased in fire-resisting materials 
is especially urged in roof construction and expanded 
metal, wire netting and steel lathing for walls between 
main stanchions and for interior partitions. The Paris 
Exposition of 1900 is cited as the best conceived of 
modern exhibitions from a structural standpoint. Many 
of its important units, it is recalled, were built of rein- 
forced concrete to safely shelter exhibits of great value. 
This example, it is pointed out, should always be fol- 
lowed in such cases, regardless of expense. Materials 
and products of an especially combustible character 
should also be housed in fireproof structures or in fire- 
proof compartments inside the building, the same de- 
gree of attention being paid to details such as small 
temporary buildings to protect and display exhibits, 
fire-doors, the use of wired glass, installation of proper 
fire-extinguishing appliances, sprinkler systems and the 
like. Attention is called to the havoc wrought by fire 
to the light and graceful members of the steel frames 
at Brussels that were unprotected by a fire-resisting 
covering. A plea is made for a more rational archi- 
tectural treatment of exhibition buildings in place of the 
practice of frosting over the structure with a fantastic 
covering of questionable artistic value and unsuited to 
adequately protect its valuable contents. 
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